CHAPTER VI
VIGIL OF ARMS
THE reign of Luynes was to prove neither more glorious
nor advantageous for France than that of Concini,
although there was less degradation and cynical cupidity.
As Bouillon had brutally declared: clt is still the same
tavern; only the sign is different.3 In fact, the policy of
the favourite who wielded the usurped power of the King
had neither originality, nor personal consideration, nor
solid purpose. Looking at the situation from above, we
have a sharp impression that after the*crisis which had
lately dispersed a faction, there remained in France only
two men who were in a position to claim supreme autho-
rity: Luynes, because he had the King's friendship, and
held the King's delegated power; and Richelieu, because
his genius was recognised, and because, vaguely but
universally, it was felt that he was the necessary and
predestined minister.
But seven years still separated him from the day when
he would be summoned to govern France; seven years
during which his ideas would still be maturing in study,
meditation and observation of life; seven years which
would obliterate the lingering impatience and rashness of
youth, and leave him with that incomparable self-mastery
which later would leave men doubting his heart and
humanity; seven years, in fine, during which, far from the
Court and apparently unaware of its intrigues, he never
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